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GEORGE    FREDERICK   WATTS 

A    BIOGRAPH  Y 

BY   w.  K.  \\  ES  I. 

I'  must  be  admitted,  at  the  outset,  that  the  materia] 
available  tor  a  biographical  study  of  G  I  k 

Watts  is  comparatively  limited.  A  life  so  much  o  u- 
pied  as  his  u.is  with  the  consistent  working  out  •  a 
specific  artistic  purpose,  and  so  dominated  by  a  parti- 
cular idea,  must  necessarily  appear  to  he  somewhal 
barren  of  incident.     The  studious  recluse  who  employs  none  of 

pted  ces  tor  attracting   the   attenl  f  the   public,  or    tor 

securing  popular    favour,  who  cares  nothing  tor  advertisemei  I 
.isks  only  to  he  left  alone  to  carrj  out  a  self  imposed  mission, 
have  an  adventurous  existence.      His  record  becomes  simply  one 
Constant  labour  directed    solely  to    the    sat:   '  n    of  his    desire    t" 

it   he  bel:  jilt.       I  le  sets  up  his  own  standard  l  ' 

•linent,  and  the  erfort  to  reach  it  provides  the  >\ 

life.  >me  out  of   his  seclusion  and   to  take  any  part  in   I 

activities  of  the  community  in  which  he  happens  to  be  placed  would 

seem  to    him    to    be    but    a    waste    of    time  which    could    be    better 

It  le,  of  o  at   he  may  1  d  die  unkn< 

.      e  but  Ins  small  circle     '  .  and  that  the 

•  >\  his  sei  initj  m.i\  no:  !>,  until.  Ion 

leath,  his  .1  ment  c<  summed  up;  but  betakes  • 

risk    sooner    than    run    into  what  he 

nition. 

1  ortunatel)  the  work   I  V  mself,  in  res;. 

prom;  •  I     nper.inient,  t    sir  h  a    nature   thai 


GEORGE  FREDERICK  \\  A  I  I  - 

ilts  could  Ik-  at  once  appreciated.  Unlike  many  other  scholars,  he 
dealt  with  visible  things,  and  was  able  to  put  his  thoughts  into  a  form 
which  allowed  them  to  make  a  direct  and  significant  appeal  to  all 
men.  Therefore,  despite  his  refusal  to  concern  himself  with 
the  politics  of  his  profession,  or  to  interest  himself  in  the  rivalries  .it 
schools  and  creeds,  despite  his  avoidance  of  social  advertisement  and 
<>f  the  schemes  of  the  hunter  for  popularity,  he  was  able  to  make  his 
influence  felt  in  the  art  world  and  to  command  some  measure  ol  the 
attention  that  was  his  due.  Through  his  long  career  he  was  multiplying 
so  steadily  the  evidences  of  his  sincerity  and  ot  his  devotion  to  high 
lis,  and  these  evidences  were  SO  commanding  in  their  power,  that  he 
became,  as  years  went  on,  an  admitted  leader  in  art  without  ever  having 
to  submit  to  those  sacrifices  by  which,  as  a  general  rule,  leadership  has 
to  be  bought 

Hut  if,  in  consequence  ot  his  intentional  isolation,  the  material  he 
provides  for  a  biography  is  wanting  in  the  variety  which  so  often  makes 
ami  in  account  of  the  doings  ot  other  great  artists,  it  is  unques 

ably  ample  enough  within  its  definite  boun  is.       Not  many  painters 
have  left  a  record  so  crowded  with    a    particular    type  of    activity  or    so 
in  consistent  achievement.     \ot   many,  perhaps,  have  been  so  read) 
■  rake  the  whole  of  their  reputation  upon  the  chance  ot  inducing  the 
art  lover  to  accept    a  kind  of    art  which  is,  bv  its    very  seriousness    and, 
,  unlikely  to  be  widely  popular.     But   then   it   must  be 
aembered  that  Watts  was  essentially  a  man  who  regarded  with  indif 
rue  the  possibility  of   using   his  profession  as  a  means  ot   securing 
il    honours   and  rewards.       It  mav  be  that    there  was  an  element 
of   t  sm  in  his  strenuous  sincerity,  and  that   he  carried  to  extremes 

t  all  those  conventional  badges  of  distinction  which  are 
ommonly  as  a  sortof   hall-mark  <>f   mhuas;  but  at  least  his 
and  natural  enough    in  a  man  of    his    unusual    per 
1-  ••      nt   reward   tor   him    to  ted  that  his  quiet    and 

•  •■    the  cause   in  which  he  had  such  absolute    In 
••      tual,  that    his    lite   had    not    been    wasted,   and  that 
•     '  '   he  had  also  convinced  some  at   hat  of  the 

•    realising  the  nature  ot   his  aims.      \  iewed 
t,  hi  '  lugh  to  provide  a  lite  ston  ot' 

'inning  to  end  it  is  a  revelation  ot 
ialit) 
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Ir  ibable  that  the  chai  of  his  ah    I     enthus 

n  tense   idealism  and   nobility  "t   intent 
to  tfu-  (act  that  he  was  of  Cclti<  ent     of  Welsh 

m  such  a  strain  he  ubt  what  would  api 

have  been  his  dream)  is  preferem 

pur  '         als  rather  than  th  :  and  tangible  re 

pco  ler  to  be  the  only  tin:  .  acquiring.     From  it    ame 

nation  and  his  poet  n,  his  sympathy  with  l 

struggles  <>t    humanity,  and   his  profound  t    in    the  ini  ible 

blems   of    human    life.      Even   in   the  manner  of    his  art    there 
r  the  Celt\   impressionability  and  readiness  to  n 

•     in.      That  he  had,  besides,  .1  'istncss  of  purpose  is 

not   commonly   an  attribute   of    the    Celt  is  not   to  h 
tenacity   was  .1   most  valuable  addition    to  his  other    qu«  I   -  it 

ibled  him  I  lop  to  the  utmost  all  that  was  best  in  his  intellectual 

lipment,  and  to  progress  without   hesitation    towards  the  goal  wh 
he  desired   to  reach. 

lit-  was  horn     on  February  23rd,  1817 — in  London,  whither 
ier   had   migrated   from    Hereford    some  years   previous! 

3  parent,  an   inventor  and  scientist,  he   inherited,  it  would  see     . 
lity  and  his  power  to  put  into  coherent  shape  the  r 
which    rilled    his   mind      an    inheritance  which    is,  by  the  way,  tar   from 
uncommon,  tor    many  other   instances  could  he  qu<  ... 

re  come  <»t  a  practical  and  scientific  sto^k.     I        ences  of 
inclination  were  provided  in  his  earliest  years;    he  began  to  draw 
he    was    still    little    more    than     a    baby,    and    during  he 

instantly  striving  to  express  himself  pictorially.     W  hen  he  was 
not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  he  had  advanced  sufficiently  in  kn 

- 

fi  to  attempt,  with  some  degree  of  succes  . 
ambitious  comj  I  ven  then.    1       interest 

mound  '  '  >r  romantic  and  imaginati 

material  w  hi  ipe  for  t1  |   his  11 

II  rds  romanticism  was  pi 

•    1  numb<  r  of  m  the 
WalterS 

I  I  •:-.      A 

wh  lould  be  mai 
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effort.     Th<  es  not  seem  to  have  been  in  his  case  that  tentative 

en   th  thful    mind   wavers   between    different   kinds   of 

•I  and  inclines  to  imitation  how   of  one  master  and   now  of 

>ntrary,  his  development  was  steadily  along  the  lines 

to  the  freest  assertion  of  his  independent  judgment. 

11  finitely  he  had,  even  in  his  youth,  made   up  his  mind  .is 

it  he  v.  »wn  by  the  manner  of  his  training.      1  [e 

•red  the  schoolsofthe  Royal  Academy,  but  onlj  to  leave  them  after 

a  few  we<  perience  of  the  sort  of  education  which   they  offered. 

ently  he  d  then  that  the  art  school  would  not  give  him 

it  he  desi       .  for   he  went  to   no  other  regular  teaching  place,  but 

settled  n  instead,    to    a    course    «>t"  self-preparation    in  which    he 

managed    his   education    in    the   way  that    seemed    to    him   to    he    best 

to    his    needs.      His    principal  objects   of    study  were   the  Elgin 

marble  .  I      se  masterpieces  of  the  (.reek,  sculptors,  which  inspired  him, 

ive  others  among  the  greater  painters  of  the  English  school, 

noble  sense    of    style,  and   continued    him    in  his  resolve  to  aim 

•  the  most  dignified  form  of  design.     1  [ov*  much  they  impressed 

i,  and  ly  they  affected  the  whole  course  of   his  achieve 

t    in  after  years,  no  one  who   has  even  superficially  studied   his 

n  fail  to  perceive;  they  provided  the  firm  foundation  upon 

.  It  up  the  entire  system  of  his  art  ;  and  though,  as  his  experi 

i,  lie  modified  his  purely  sculpturesque  manner  by  em 

•lore  pi  tonal  graces,  he  never  lost  the  classic  quality 

quired  as  .i  direct  result  of  his  early  self-education. 

I'  love  of   sculpture    in    his   student    days 

1  by  his  habit  of  haunting  the  studio  of   Behn<  ,  the 

a    man    of    much  repute.       I  Ie   had  no 

B  ,  and  can  certainly  not    he  counted  as   in 

I;   hut  h  have  constant!)    watched   this 

illy  in  i  >t  I  he  I  asts 

So  doubl    the  elder  man  s\  in 

n    "t   a   lad  who  was   evi  lentl)    s,>  much  in 

,  and   m    consequence   ma)   ha,\  e 

i,  but  at  best  such  teaching  must 

aSUal   k  \v.  atts  himself"  has 

rider  him  in  the 

that    *  h  mi  K     these    visits    t.>   the 
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I 

•  i  I 
him  t  >n. 

I  he  lack 

gular  master,  den  I  the  eff    i 

laying  the  j  I  existence 

e  of  eighteen,    that   reveals 
ile  amount  of  technical  k  i  lobsen  I  ter, 

th.it  would  have  been  .1  quite  en  rforman      I  of 

matun  vers;  but  even  ifl  I  his  skill  h 

available,  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  contribute,  when  he  was  only 
twenty,  a  couple  <>t  portraits  and  .1  picture  to  the  exhibition  <>t  the 
R   vaJ    \  ademy,  would  go  far  I  >]        the  efficien  equip- 

ment.     I        fii  51  appearance,  in  i  £      .       an  exhibitor  was  effective 

a   he  had  passed  beyond  the-  merely  prepai  I   his 

:er,  and  that  his  p  among  the  producers  oi   works  of  art  had 

become  definite  enough  to  deserve  encouragement.    The  picture  which 

he  m  this  was  l >';<■  11  H       .  a  comparatively 

unambitious  effort,  bur  one  which  did  him  credit  as  a  craftsman. 

In  1*4.0  he  had  at  the  Academy  a  p  irtrait  oi   /.  •'•' 
and   a  picture  "t"  a  subject   from    B  .    . 

/)   id,  and  to  the  same  year  belongs  another  picture,  Du 

the    next    tv.  rs    he    painted    portraits   of    V4 

/  '.:       ,   /  I  .    /  ■■  ,  H  >■'.  A  N 

.  '  .  .  the  first  of  which  appeared  at  the    \ 

i  in  1     .  :m  addition  he  complete         /eral 

tures.      I  he  chief  of  these  were  his  / 
in  subj 

the    [84:     \ca  lem) .      I 

was    a    COmn  '     'in     Mr,    I  ,  the    patron    for  whom    n 

his 

tain:!'.  lOUt 

■1.         I  ilar    inti 

the    first    of    that  series    of  he 

manifested,  f  his 

the  tern'  It  mark  mence 
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ment  of  his  transit  •  >m  what  may  be  called  illustrative  romanticism 
to  pure  fantasy,  in  which  he  was  able  to  exercise  to  the  utmost  his 
intellectual  pow< 

The  first  t  :tition,  in  i>s4-,  for  the  decoration  of  the  Houses 

of  Parliament,  gave  him  an  opportunity,  ol  which,  as  can  well  be 
imaj  •  slow  to  take  advanta  When,  in  July,  [843, 

the  hundred  and   fort)  cart  which   had   been  sent  in   by  various 

in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Royal  Commission,  were 
libited,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  first  prizes,  a  sum  of  ^300, 
:  been  awarded  to  Watts  tor  a  composition  representin     1      actacus 
I >■!■(».■  me.     This  cartoon  is  unfortu- 

nately   no    longer    in    existence.       It    was    sold    by    the    Decoration 
ers  for  a  small  sum,  and  the  purchaser,  a  picture  dealer, 
CUt  OUl      •     t  the  parts  he   considered    to    be   of    marketable  value,  and 
presumably  vies-  .  the   rest.      Such  an  episode  is  little  to  the  credit 

rficials  concerned;  as  the  design  was  never  carried  out,  at  least 
the  cartoon  should  have  been  preserved  in  justice  to  the  artist.      I  1<>w 
r,  it  is  clear  that   Government  departments  were  as  incapable  of 
und  rtistic   questions    in    the  forties    as    they  are    at    the 

But    although    this   competition    had    seemingly  done    nothing;    to 

manentl)  nee  the  young  painter's  reputation,  it  had  indirectly 

finite  influence  on  his  development.     I  [e  had  for  some  time 

make  th    I         it  to    Italy  to  which  all    the  art  workers  at    that 

period  lo  1  as  the  crowning   fact  in  their  education.      Italy, 

ts  store       •  treasures,  was   regarded  then  as  the  finishing 

.ol  where  alone  the  highest  kind  of   knowledge  could   be  acq  in  r 

to  be  as  much  a   necessity   for   1 
th  lofty  aspirations  as    the  Grand    Tour  had  been 
!       •        man  i  I  ial  stand:'  W  hen   Watts  was  a  \outh    this  tradi- 

to  wane,  perhaps  fortunately,  tor  he  was  of  all   men 

•  likely  to  profit  l>\  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity 

ments  of  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance.     I  le  was 

iment,  and  in  Italy  the  .est! 
inclination  and   habit   of   mind   he  was 

•  •  •         '.  ■  >y, 

•1  the  com  ghl 

Weeks  in 
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•     I  him  that  he 

fie  full  \ .     II 

Linate,  for  Lord  Hoi  Brii        M 

I  h: m  much  kind) 

interes  '1  ement  caused  him  l 

.  i.ihK  alter  his  plans.     I  i         ill\  he  had  intend 

Italy,  and   to  return  to  I  i  within  a  fi 

nths  .it  the  most.     But  Lord  Holland's  patronage  enable 

■  in    Florence    tor    tour    years,  and    to         »me 
acquainted  with  a  great  number  of   prominent  people  whose  inrluei 

•    fail  to  be   most   advantageous  to  turn.     At  the  M  •  ister's 
house   he  u.is  a    member  of    .i  social  circle  to  which  was    admit) 

c  of    list  who  Hved  in  or  came  to  the 

and  not  unnaturally,  as  he  was  heki  in  such  high  esteem  by  his  h 
ces  as  .i  portrait   painter  were  in  much  request. 
Meanwhile  he  was  making  the  most  of  his  opportunities  or  in- 
technical  experience  and  of  impi  his  understand 
principles   by   careful    examination    of     the   great 
which    were   within    his   reach.      Anything    more    than   examination    he 
•   seem  to  have  attempted.     I  le  did  not  set  to  work  I 
tures,  but  was  content  to  store  his  mind  with  impressions  obtained 
bj  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  achievements  of  the  old  ma 
close  investigation  of  the  executive  processes  by  which  they  arr 
their  noble  results.    That   tliis  analytical  habit  was  helpful  to  him  is 
clear  from    the  way  in  which    he  gained  in  breadth  and  command  over 
•■   during   his  residence  in   Italy,      lit   was  workii      I       I  lese 
••  years  in   the  most  congenial    surround ii  people  v. 
with  his  enthusiasms  and  in   a  place  where  he  could  r<  I 
•he   finest   examples   ol                       whenever   he  wished    to  make  sure 
that  he  was  cairj        out  his  ov.         tures  in  the<          I  manner. 
a  form  ol          ipline  was  exactly  what  he  m 
coherence  to  his  i        ,  and  by  his  response  to  it  he  i 
the  value  of  Ital)  as  a  finishing  school. 

While  he  was  abroad  the  second  competil  II 

I'  rliamei  I  ration  had  taken  place  without  his  mak  j  atten 

to  contribute;   but  when  the  thud   was  ;  ted,   in    i        .     c  was 

1  I  I   (Hand  to  try  his    fortune-  n.       In 

<•  he   :  i  colossa  a  scene 
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from    I  inciting  prevent  the 

/....  D  and    th  toon  was   in   due   course   awarded 

a   tirs;  oo,  and  was   purchased  by  the  Government.      His 

des  in  subject  for  a  British  national  building,  was 

not  ait,  but  instead  he  was  .ailed  upon  to  paint,  in  the  Upper 

\V..  •  Hal]    of    the    1  loupes    of    Parliament,  a    fresco   of    St,   G    rge 

On  this  he  was  ei  I    tor   some  while,  tor, 

though  h(  in  the  w  >rk  in    iS4s,he  did  not  complete  it  until   [8j 

then,  time  and  the   I  m  atmosphere  have    wrought  havo< 

i  the  painting,  and  it  is  now  hut  a  shadow  of  what  it  was  originally, 
Yet  it  ma)  fairl)  he  assumed  that  he  did  not  lack  expert  knowledg<  I 
this  particular  form  of  technical  practice,  as  he  had  executed  not  long 
before  a   r  in  the  Villa  Cat         ,   Lord   I  lollan  1\   country  house  in 

Italy.      I  ••  this  period,  covered  by  his  stay  in   Italy,  belong  another 

(.art  .    and    a    picture,    /•''/</    M  •,    the    first    version    of   a 

subject  which  he  afterwards  painted  on  a  more  important  scale. 

(  )•     his   return    to    England    he    began   again    to  exhibit   at   the 
\  ,   but    even    then    he  was   disinclined    to    adopt    the   generally 

method        •    attracting    public   attention.       He   did    not    paint 
the  nised  type  of  exhibition  picture;    he  did  not  even  work  v.   I 

any  specific   idea  of  sending  his  productions  to  this  or  that  gallery. 
But  h<  always  busy  with  portraits  and  imaginative  canvases,  and 

number    of    these    found    their  way    to    the    Academy,   often 
some  ■■  tter  they  ha  i  been  finished.     Sufficient,  at  all  events,  were 

show     •  /e  to  his  a  Imirers  that  he  was  becoming  more  evidently 

h\   year  one  ot  the  greatest  figures  in   the  British  art  world.      For 
ins-  eared   his  portraits  ,  ,t    I..::     Holland  and  M 

,.   a   portrait    ot    \/.-     /  ■  ,  a  magnificent 

"  /      -     :  '  in  darkn  tn  >i  great 

ture,    /    •         /  ;    ii     [8  jo,    p< irtraits   of 

if,  a  pi  ture  .  /         .  and  that  composi 

tion,    ,  h    he  ultimateh    presented   to    the    c':t\ 

II  •     Mancl       '  a    memorial    ot    Thomas    Wright,  the   philan- 

.   portraits    « >t    | 

/.  I:  ■         ,'  R         ,    •      .  rt  Roll   Russell, 

I  ••  m  for  his       •       ty  as  a    portrait  painter 

I  I     had  neither  gh  en  up 

I   of  his  ambition   to  fulfil  \  \  er\    exacting   mis' 
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•\ll   les 

But  the 

lim  tin  •       : 

rit  the  m  5o  ncorac  ent 

■     enable  him  to  deal  with  I  dy  as  he  pi 

•  ■  •     ;us  intent         I  >r  the  s.rr. 

tures  which  the  general  publi  Jd  un 

;       branch  of  pi 
reatest   succ<  Vet  even  in  portrait  painting   he 

w.is  prepared  t  much   simplj        please  himself.     H 

make  .1  collection  of  representations  of  the  n      I    famous  of  hi 
th  the   intention   of   transferring   it   eventually  to 
•  on.     I  le  formed  this  idea  early  in  his  lite,  and  as  years  went  on  he 
increased  his  efforts  to  carry  it  out  efficiently,  so  that  at  last  he  succe< 
in  realising  his  purpose  with  something  like  completeness.    Bur  ■ 
this  evidence  of  his  public  spirit,  nor  the  splendid  manifestation  which 
he  has  given  us  of  his  imaginative  and  di  faculties  would  have 

been    possible   it"  he   had    not    in    his  youth  and  early  middle  lite  been 
reasonably    ready    to   accept    commissions   from    the    many    sitters    v. 
were  anxious  to  he  paint  him. 

1  [owever,  he  never  yielded  to  the  temptation,  which  a  man  ot  less 
stn  ■  •     tiaracter  might  have  tound  some  dirficultv  m  resistii 

* 

implv  at  the  many  chances  "t    money  mak  hich  were  open 

•       iim  in  this  direction.     I  I      time  was  very  carefulk   divided  between 
the  '  :h  brought  him  in  an  income  and  those  which  expressed 

•l   as  an  artist.     He  was  always  read)    to  attempt  great 
under'  of  which  afforded  not  even  a  remote  prospect  of 

remuneral         ind  be  was  constantly  busy  with  memorable  pi 
which,  even  if  he  had  been  willing  I       --post-  of  them,  he  knew  v. 
very  unlikely  to  be  sought  after  by  the  generality  of  the  collectors  w 
were  buying  the  sort  of   work  that  was  fashionable  in  tru 
the    nineteenth    century.      One   of  his   chai 

in  this  country  the  greatest  type  of  mural 

intention  he  voluntt  |  »  paint  at  his  own  >  |  |  .fill 

north  wall    of*  tin     \    w  I  I. ill  of  J     I    oln's    I  tin.       I 

■  k,  perhaps   tin  test  he  ever 

'    /  •       .  •  .... 

.'.•'.'  .1 
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thirty-three  figures,  and  the  painting  is  forty  feet  high  and  forty-five 

i  that  it  made  extraordinary  demands   upon   his  en 
[(    ..  me  \  .    ait  was  finished  by  the  end  of   [859. 

I   1  their  credit  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  showed  a  real  appreci- 

■   ,  and  presented  him  with  a  gold  cup  and 

a  mark  of  their  approval.     Another,  and  even  more 

important         j         which   he  also  proposed   to  carry  our  at   his  own 

the  adornment  of  the  great  hall  at  Euston  Station  with  wall 

paii  '  •        represenl  fell   through   because 

the  dir     '  •    the  railway,  alarmed  rather  than  gratified  by  his   offer, 

refused  to  allow  him   to  touch   their  building.     But  later  on  he  had 

other  opportunities  of  showing  how   capable    he  was   of  remarkable 

evement  in  this  direction,  and,  though  he  never  did  a  tithe  of  what 

he    intended,  he   made    some  notable   additions   to    the   small    Stock    of 

mural  decorations  in  this  country.     One  of  his  frescoes  was  painted  at 

B         >d,  the  Marquis  of   Lansdowne's  Wiltshire  seat,  and  another  in 

the  church    of    St.   James    the    I  .ess,  near  Vauxhall    Bridge.      This    List 

,  however,  has  now  disappeared;  it  was  replaced  some  years 
by  a  reproduction  in  mos 

I   •   the  feet  that  he  was  engaged  in  carrying  out  these  speci.il 

schemes,  and  to  his  absence  from   England  in    [857,  when   Ik-  went 

i  the  mission  under  Sir  Charles  Newton  to  the  site  of  I  [alicarnassus, 

and  travelled  in  various  parts  of  A    1  Minor,  is  probably  due  his  com- 

ibstention  from  exhibiting.     Hut  from  1859     when  he  painted 

rennyson,  and   showed   at   the   Academy   a   picture, 

to  his  death  in    [904  he  was  represented  in  the  public 

r  b\   year,  almost  without  a   break.      In    [864   he  sent  to 

the  Academy  h  .  and  to  this  same  pear  belongs  his 

il  canvas,    Vi  The    \     lemy  had  also  the  portraits 

him  in   [867  ;   Sit   I .  I  >  ,  A'../., 

/■ .   W  A'../.,  in  [871;   I'.  II.'  ,  A.  f.,  and  the  picture, 

in  18  Will  in 

nity  in  ;    and.   B    :■      N    .  and  a  portrait 

//'    •       ,  in  1876.      Mr. 

\         ite,  And  immediatel)  after 

•  the    \    idemy,  not  only  without  any  solicitation 

•  ■   out  his  knowh  that   there  was  any 

him.     At  first  he  is  said  to  have  intended  to 
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refuse  '  ur,  .is  he    ft  I       :  on  m 

.....  ...  .        . 

nil  his  retiremenl  in 
u  he  was  w  ithin  .1  fi  nths  of  <  II 

■  k. 
rhe  opening  of  the  G  G  re  he 

turcs  under  m<  re  i  ... 

at  Burl  I  louse,  and  so  he  sent  I  / 

• 

,  and  to  the   \ 
P  »/.     During  the  next  few  years  he  exhibited  more  than 

he  ever  had  before,  and  drew  largely  upon   the  store  of   memorable 
nvases  h    he    had    been    assiduously    accumulating         I       the 

\  went,  in  ind  th<  ts  of  J.  /»' 

,  and  1 
■'■'  .  .  I  ;     i 

rid  the  portra  I     I 
l   ffi   .  ■  ( raller)  ;  in   1 88 1,  M  .  I  .    (. 

I  .  1  second   port-     I     I   the  famous  i  ;  and  in 

Prin        '    •'-' .  .         g   the  canvases  which   appeart        I    I 

G  r  G  were   ' 

.  nd   //'.    A.  G               .  all   in 

/'    '                                           ;  1  .                        ■  ( >' 

/  <     .'.'  I .'                      .'.'  .   I 

in  1                                  .        ! i  ;  Lord  1       ■:  in  i 
in  i               exquis  te  I               I 

I            imple  contribution  the    regular 
now                  •  tute  the  only  assertion  of  his  claims  t<«  attenti 

■   •        time.     I  le  had  by  now  obtained 

•  ■   e  publ          ich  ma  I    mpossible  for  him  I 

•  his  works  should  l>e  seen  in  something  lik 
■  •      I  Jros\  en<  »r  ( lallen  in  i 

•  B  m  in  the  same  year, 
.  .'.  in  a  most 

the  variet)  of  his  Vny  lingerii       loubt  that  a  fev 

have  felt  about  his  right  t<>  he  ranked  ami  ... 

whom    this  country  has  produc< 

I  .  .  .  mess, 
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the  evi  they  provided  of  his  loftiness  of   purpose  and 

his  •  t  pur  if  life  I"'  j  tls  they  justified  to  the  utmost 

his  unhe;  tal  f  ii    the  correctness  ot  the  aim  which  hud  guided 

him  through  some  half  centurj  ot  strenuous  endeavour,      lew  art-.sts 

•;:rablv  such  a  severe  test,  and  fewer  still  could 

have  entered  upon  it  v   l      such  absolute  confidence  in  the  result.    Me, 
ill  events,  had  no  cause  to  tear  that  his  motives  could  be  miscon- 

Stm  '  had  ever  entered  into  his  practice,  and 

;t    fie  had  set   himself    I       lo  he  had   done  to  the  very  best  ot    his 
it  abilit 
1  .....  i  riu.  j  lst  twcntv  years  ot  his  lite  is  hardly 

try.      Ampl)   as  he  had  earned  the  right  to  rest,  he   showed   no 
•     relax  his  effort  with  inert  age,  but  continued  to  labour  on 

i  all  his  old  faith  in  the  cause  which  he  had  so  long  upheld,  and  with 
an  amount  ot  energy  that  was  marvellous  in  a  man  who  had  never  had 
bust  health.      Moreover,  he  showed   no  sign  ot  failure  either 
m  eye  or  hand;    his  technical   skill    remained  to  the  last  absolutely  un- 
impaired, his  draughtsmanship  was  us   sure,  his  colour  as  harmonious, 
ICtei       tion   as  acute  as   thev   had  ever  been   in   earlier   lite, 

- 

his  imagination  lost  none  ot  its  freshness  and  breadth  ot  sympathy. 

I  pictures    of    this    final    period,  the   Jonahy   the   superb    portrait   ot 

(       i    .  and  the  delightful    fantasy,  ./   Fugue,  which  was  seen    at 

v-        Gallery  onlj    a  few  months  ago,  and  many  others  not  less 

memorabl  rd  the  fullest  proof  that  there  never  came  to  him  tnat 

lence  which  has  brought  the  careers  of  so  many  art  workers 

end.     On  the  contrary,  the  labours  ot   Watts  were 

ippearanceof  oneof  the  most  commanding 

•   -.II  his  works   tin-  u>loss.il  statue  ot    /'         .    /  ,  which  amazed 

Burlington  House  in  the  spring  of  [904.     What  was 

■   "f  his  vil     •      t  is  har     I       i\,  but  :f,  as  it   well   may  be, 

ich  the  artist  has  to  pay  for  assuming  that 
the  'v  takes  away  the  necessity  tor  continuance 

■hie  that  he  tonishing  preservation  of  his 

■    mpn  (vcment.    I  le  had  certain!) 

ii  he  gamed  it   in   the 

r   blinded    h  .  <  r  made  him 

'       •  t0  be  his  duty 

■ 
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GEORGE    FREDERICK   W\l  Is 

R(  All    VLDO   P  \\  I  INI. 

VTTS'S  numci 

inc  them   thoi  B 

■ 

V    I    .•.  in 

Museum  .  rt  Exhibitioi 

qu  •  '  i   allow  us   • 

t.  Bui  r  to  i         ite  our  anal)  the  re 

•  imp-  ist  b  in  the  Masl      I  fl 

nter  oi  Symbols  and  myths,  the  the  Ian 

;  the  1  perhaps  not  all  equal,  of  a  I 

le. 
[l  i  that  VV  ••        the  kind  of  artist  w  n  be  look< 

1  lone.     The  assertion  is  not  perhap      I 

ralue  as  it  to  beat  I  ht;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 

s  which    .  in    his  work     -    .1  glorious 

mple  in  tl  His  early  triumphs  and  the 

imn  permanent  i  >n  which  he  re<  lured  him 

which  he  might  easily  ; 
irs  and  I  reat  weall   .      But    VS    t( 

•    ol  peace  and  security;  simple-  and  n         I  in  his 
himself   *  vay  by  the-  salons 

to  the  i        lities  oi 
r\  c  him  from  the  i  I  I  bus 

he-  •■■  imulate  an  immense  num  ;  ,  nevet 

ell  th-  E   them   by  him  to  present   them  at    last   I 

I  ..  u  no|c  |,ft.  can  |,c  truly  , 

I  their  m<  "  1 1  \ 

m  them,  l< For  Art  (  But  Wai 

v  le.ir  .i 

me.      1 
bcai  me  in  tl      National  Gallcn     f  Brit 

ulpture  ;  th 

.'  I 

... 
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and  •  ve  power,  and  for  breadth  of  feeling,  was  certainly  the  m 

complete  painter  whom  England  can  boast  since  Turner. 

t   us   take  tv         '    his  best   known    works;    /    Vi    and   Life   and 
/.  i  Death,    The  former  as  seen  in  this  collection  is  a  replica  of 

those  in  the  Luxembourg  and  at  Washington;  it  is  perhaps  the  work 
which  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the  painter's  world-wide 
reputation.  The  group  is  solid,  dignified,  and  harmonious  ;  the 
warm,  n>sV  atmosphere  thrills  with  a  sentiment  of  poetry  and 
encouragement.        I    fe,    as    a    woman   in    her    first    youth,   approaches 

I  .  who  welcomes  her  with  strong  bronzed  hands  and    protects   her 

_hr\  w  The  ascent  is  steep  and  rugged;  they  have 

■    yet   reached   the  top,  hut    Love  is  strong  enough  to  guide  and 

sustain    her.      Love,  who   can    illuminate   and    sustain    Life  when    she 

tenderly  appeals  for  his  help,  can  also  contend  with   Death.  r  in 

the  other  picture,  once  more  the  Child-Love  ot  table,  he  energetically 

ises  the  majestic   figure  of    Death,  who  tries  to  cross  the  threshold 

in  trout  of  which  still  hang  branches  of  smiling  roses.     The  picture 

•    tell  us  with  whom    victory  will    rest.       Death  hides  her  face  ; 

she  impresses  us  only  by  means  of  the  ample  folds  of  her  peplum   and 

the   mj    '  Sture  of   her   uplifted    hand.       Die    mantle  is  white, 

and  clothes  with  dignity,  not   the  usual  wooden   lay  figure,  but  the 

solidh  '   rmofa  Queen  of  Peace.    So  she  will  overcome  the 

;    Love  ;   she  is  the  mother  who  cures  the  last  ills  of    Life. 

rhe    painter    has    seized    two   essential    moments   of    the    human 

has  seized  and  rendered  them  with  all  the  breadth  and  all 

the  imaginat  I  ardent  brush  ;    there  are   none  of   those  con- 

vei  ■        .    those   miserable  conventions,   which    are   necessary    to   the 

•    •   rmulas  ;    or  .it   least,   there  are  only  those  which  are 

eneral    culture.       The    dramatic    force    of     the     two 

ts  really  in  the  pictorial  completeness  of  the  forms,  in 

h    the'.  '     >m    the   colours,  or,    rather,    the    masses   of 

Contrast  Imirabl)  blended  like  some  joyful  strain  of 

Hi  us  much  of  the  two  com]       I   »ns  as  they  speak  to  the  eye.    As 
•    im  which  /  /'        sprang,  we  may  remember 

ted    to    the    painter    by  the    storv  of    a    VOUth. 

II  the  portrait  ol  in  of  p isition  and  wealth, 
whi               "                m   phthisi        The  most  energetic    measures,  the 

unable  to  arrest  tin  \nd  the  pain! 

•   rhe  unavailing  struggle,  was  seized,  with  a  feel 

that  against  l-ate  Love  contends  in   vain, 
pi        m.     Death  maj  prevail  over  Love,  but  it 
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will    never   be  the  ll 

has  :  h  he-  liked  to  n  I   ••       II   •. 

...         .  .     nurse  thai  the 

children  t  \    •'•  I  I   hall  / 

test  f  Death.     Death,  M  the 

nurse,"     ts  in  the  form  of  a  greal 
the  world,        .  like  a  lea  .1  child  on  her  km-        1  I 

hea  out  against  md  on  eith< 

her  lift  the  <. uri  I   the  m\  I 

•i.i\  c  answ  •     her 

>..ill ;  the  k         "    s  her  I  ,  the  n  the  • 

-  |.»oks  no  more  at  Ins  beloved  books,  and  the  crippK  the 

sla\  emselves  together  to  the  I     I    I  unless  throne,  while  a 

little  child  hides  prettil)  amongst   the  folds  of  the  I  nan  tie  wl 

flow  •.  n  from  it.     The  arrangement  «>r  all  these  I 

.is    \  as  possible,   the  harmoi       I     olour  Imirable, 

•    the  picture  does  not  take  full   possession  of  u         I  .is 

-.iv  man)  things     too  main-,  perhaj  .  when   we   have 

ourselves  from  the  spell  <>t  the  colouring,  we  feel  that  we 
•:  in    order    I  isp    the    signifi  I  trt. 

Pei  also  we  feel   the  nee,:  of  iter  number    I  than   the 

lid.      I  ture,  in   fact,       too,;:  \  L-[  we  like  tl 

ternal  idea  i  I         th,  and  it  pleases  us  a  c  leal  more  in  other 

smaller  works,  such    as  D  .       .ere  the  h     I        .ire 

•    ■  I   ben  »ver  the  child,  enclosed  as    I  the  lai 

,  seems  to  b<  letween  the  valves  of  some  mighty  shell. 

It  we   '.ike  our  eyes  from   this  and   ti\  them  upon  the  verdant 
symphony  ol    ///■■',  we  feel   our  heart    beat    once    more.        I  ",ire 

a  title.      I  e\  es  .         lully 

re*.'  on   the  world   reveals  with   what  inl        t)    she 

I  fhich    she    holds   with    her   left    hand    has   but 

rem  ill    the   others  are  broken   ami    floal  n  the  bret        ; 

the  brates  still,  and,  in  the  mysterious  h    I  to 

•  not   see  the  mtimr  e    that    sour 

I  ...  turcs  has  ! 

{  the  qu<  '       .   ••■  ma)   i><.  thus  : — 

1 '  loquent  ;   that    is,  a   rc\  eal< 

truth, 

I  •     (  ..     I  .   W     •  •  not    I'- 

ll ted  :  "  I  paini  ;  I  painl 
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ause    1    hav<  £  to   say,   and    since  the  gift  of   eloquent 

•uis  been  denied  me,  I  use  painting  ;  my  intention  is  n   I 
much  to  paint  pictures  which  shall  please  the  eye,  as  to  suggest  great 
thoughts  which  shall  speak  to  the  imagination  and  to  the  heart  and 
use  all  that  is  best  ai  Jest  in  humanity."    But  he  feels  it  right 

:  ••  1   tea  .it  truths,  but   I   do  not  dogmatise ;  on  the  con- 

trary, 1   'pur;  mit  every   form   of  belief,  and   1   appeal  to   men 

of<  v  faith.     I  accompany  them  to  the  church-door 

and    1    allow    each    to   enter   and    to   feel     God's    presence    in    his    own 
wa\  ."' 

I  hese  v;  es  are  more  than  sufficient   to  make  it  clear  that 

Watts  was  a  believing  painter  as  well  as  a  believing  man.     And  his 

•nfined  within  the  blind  limits  of  dogma,  but   reached 

■ibraced.  all  humanity.     Last  year,  speaking  to  an  English  writer, 

lie    retun  I  i    the    point    and    defined     his    opinions    perhaps    more 

clearly.      I        Church  of  Rome  seems  to  him  intolerant  by  nature, 

I  therefore  she  has  lost  her  power  over  the  human  mind.     It  is  true 

that  she  env  real  idea  ;  and  in  old  days  when   humanity  was 

i   into  beasts  of  pre)  and   beasts  of   burden   she  was  of  great 

sen  '  ;  but  the  painter  did  not  believe,  he  said,  that  this  ideal 

central    f  I  ■. trolling    morality  could    be   revived,  because  the 

human  mind  will   no  longer  consent  to  be  eternally  confined  by  the 

s  of  the  Roman  creed.     And  when   his  interlocutor  raised 

an  i  he  continued  with  a  parallel  at  once  acute  and  thoroughly 

:  "  Creeds  are  very  useful  for  their  own  purpose,  but  at  bottom 

the)   are  but  pictures  of  the  Infinite   as  seen    b)    the  mind  of    man.       1 

will    .  an    illustration.      I    have    seen,  we    will    suppose,  some 

representation  of  a  natural   object,  and    I    want    to    make    you    under- 

t  of  a   thil         '  Bui    to  make  a  drawing,  outline,  or 

sketch  oi  ;..-.'.  you  that,  is  much  simpler  than  to  describi 

in  •    s  with    the  crec  The  Church    makes  the  creed   as 

I  make  a  sketch.      I  or  the  common  man  who  has  never  had  a  vision 
ot   his  own  •  enough.      It  you  can  see  your  object  itself  you 

•   my  sketch   is  only  an  image,  not  the  real  thing.      I  he 
■.        to  the  re|  n   for  the  realit)  I 

II  .  •  ■  \  one,  we  might  almost  call  it  extrava 

■      .    t   we  place  it  in  conjui 
•he  in.  ;i   plea  much  :   "   The  utmo  '  the 

I  ,  his  unshaken    faith    in    progress    (although 

illy  thai  nat'n  >ns  are  not   rcall)  pro  i 

;ui  h  often  led  his   brush  to  lash    I 
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the  w  hole  phili 

•  i  ,  B  • 

A  Latin, 

f  an  Assumption, 
1  •         •  The  \         ,  it  is  true,  tltant,  b  il 

the  ( I 
■    . 
her  mantle.     Yet  th< 
v      .         t  and  the  womai 

but  to  imp!   re  a  little 

humble  sufferers  of   huma  :  the  <  n  that 
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must  be  unil  ill  suffer.     V  I  the  date  of  its  com] 

lains  the  me  of  the  \\*    k      Hut  h< 

We  seek   I  truth  in  the  I  coloui 

speaks  more  to  us,  as  v  I   I      esqued 

•   the  wide  m<         g  that  the  painter  intei 
Jusl  /       '  D       ,  Death  sitting   in  the  form 

a  queen  and  theatt  l  I  ler  represents  for  us  neithermorei 

•   an  .i  M  looming  and  calming  all  the 

■    I  For  the  truth  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  I  Watts 

.in  .i  p.r.ntcr  I  ilyconnc  I       with  the-  spirit  of  the  best  tra 

of    Italy,  and  especially  of   Venice.     But  th 
Cal  II       lish  painter  takes  certain  of  its  i 

■  lem  new  mi  s,  but  the  substance         I  '1  the  same. 

I  thoi  to  express  eloquently  th 

and  beliefs,  it  would  have  been  necessary  that   the  k 
:    vhouki    be  different   and   more   rut  I'  would   even 

been   necessary  for  the  painter  to  create  the  form  of  the  new 
B   '  is  we  now  see  these  pictures,  their  eloquei 
•     ■         •  ■'  Vnd  1  would  extend  this  observation  t>>  those  other 

•    ins     w  hi<  h      hear     the     titles     of    I  . 
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When    the    painter   laid    aside   the    robe   of  the   philosopher  and 
became  once  more  a  painter,  he  recognised   this  deficiency  of  a  form 

which  was  not  adequate  to  his  whole  thought.  With  his  invariable 
modesty  and  sincerity,  qualities  which  he  retained  even  at  the  height  of 
his  ^l,,rv  and  to  the  end  of  his  lite,  he  used  to  console  himself  by  saying 
that   if  he  had  not  done  anything  I  in  painting  he  had  done  what 

was  better  his  duty.  And  he  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  It  one  would 
render  great  subjects,  one  thing  is  essential,  and  one  only  to  make 
the  fullest  possible  use  of  one's  own  powers,  without  stopping  to 
consider  whether  the  subject  is  in  itself  great  or  small.  'I  hat  which  is 
really  .  is  SO  fir  above  our  reach  that  any  comparison  which  could 

be  instituted  would  be  nothing  more  than  the  recognition  of  our  own 
unworthiness.  To  work,  with  all  the  energ)  of  the  heart,  but  also  with 
all  its  simplicity,  that  :s  our  duty  ;  and  he  who  has  done  that  has  the 
right  to  be  satisfied,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  his  work.  It  1 
have  been  useful  in  showing  others  the  way  to  greater  things,  1  shall 
be  content  ;  for  myself  1  neither  expect  nor  desire  that  my  work 
should  be  counted  great  in  itself."  Let  us  pay  our  homage,  then,  to 
the  artist's  disinterestedness,  modesty,  and  conscientiousness,  and  let 
us  return  to  his  truly  beautiful  paintings. 


"Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  destroyed ":  this  awful 
could  not  have  been  more  awfully  rendered.  The  hands  out- 
stretched like  vibrating  tentacles,  the  dilated  eyes,  the  sun  tanned  face, 
the  sombre  greenish  mantle,  give  to  the  figure  of  the  prophet  Jonah  a 
terrible  ami  striking  effectiveness.  In  particular  those  hands  ami  those 
blue  eyes  seem  to  follow  us  with  something  of  real  menace  ;  perhaps 
the  painter  preacher  felt  his  whole  soul  stirred  with  the  prophet's  soul. 
It  o,  the  moment  of  indignation  was  a  happy  One,  for  the  picture  is  a 
solid  piece  ot  work.  From  one  point  of  \  :ew  we  in.iv  compare  with  it 
the  figure  of  the  Rich  Man,  inspired  by  the  words  of  St.  Mark  :  "And 
he  went  away  grieved:  for  he  had  great  possessions."  The  figure  is 
a  three  Quarter  length,  the  turbaned  head,  bowed  on  the  breast,  is  almost 
•  om  the  spectator;  but  the  brilliant  sleeve  on  the  rich  mantle, 
the  ringed  f '  ubttul  whether  to  open  or  close,  those  fingers    so 

much  •  imed  to  counting  money,  so  anxious  to  count  it  again,  tell 

ii  of   the  1 1  >n<  ealed   t.h  e. 
(  i.   I  .   Watts  has  studied  Titian  too  thoroughly,  and  is  too    nuuh 

- 

,   not   to    be    able  tO  draw  from  the    nude    female    figure  the 

rid  deli  ffects,  md  the  warm  vibrations  of  golden 

tints. 
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I  he  tnl  •    1  i  bright  and  cheerful  n. 

i  h,  in  01  ild  be  the  first  part, 

pi. i  ter  in  the  mi  e  seen:    i  .... 

r  flowers  amid  I  I  with  her  !><»s.,m  and  h< 

stri  •  the  fl  r  mysi  ht  ;  she  is  the  Joj  of  1    I 

the    M   vement  <>r  Creal  unconscious  a  the 

nit:'   •     I  leal.     In  the  tu<>  moments  <>f   the  Temp 
the  mes  naturally  and  i i  >ly  clearer,  although  to  my  < 

transformation   is  most  eloquent,   es|         ly  in   the 

ri<>v.  •  the  woman*s  figure  .is  she  leans  against  the  tree,  under 

seeks  to  hide  herself  and  inl  in  the  a  mment  of 

her  '.  she    seems   to  melt.     Hut   perhaps  the  most  strik  ample 

female  figure    is    seen    in    a    picture  which  is  not  ' 
iu    this   room,  and   which    v.        iven  by  the  painter  to  the  town 
I     .ester,  while  a  still  better  version  is  the  pro]  I  Mr.  M  Culloch. 

h  represents  the  Fata  M  •■  th  the  presentments  of  2 

.    if  Pa  n  the  one 

with  the  more  impersonal   renderings  of  Love,  Death,  and  I    I 
r,  it  is  in  plastic  charm  the  central  figure  of  the  whole  cycle 
o(   those  works  in  which  the  artist,  selecting  the  mostdiverse  elements 

•i  the  Bible,  from  mythology,  and  from  poetry,  has,  .is  it  were,  re. 
and  welded  them  together  in  his  mind  in  order  to  celebrate  the  eternal 
'    I      \e.       It    is    not    without    interest    for    us    Italians  that  this 
•  riie  Fata  was  suggested  In-  the  :  Boiar 

.   was   directly   inspired   by  the 

•  I  tante,  at  least  through  the  medium  of  Carlyle's  imaginal 

mmenl  I  lie  beautiful  woman  flees  through  the  wood  pursued  by 

Hushed  ami   eager  horseman,   ami  in    her   airy  flight    her  hair  rlnats 

lines  of  her  flexuous  body  in  its  rapid  motion  produce 

a  v.  ful  erK  I     I  grace  .u\A  modesty.     Even  from  a  comparison  <>t 

the  ph    -         iphs  one  can  s.iv  that  the  first  version,  in  which  we  see  m 

pursuer,  has  perhaps  much  more  <>t    Vend 
th,  but    for  ideal    charm  it  is    tar  surpassed  by  that  in  the  ; 
collection. 

Julia  Cartwright,  who  has  illustrated  with   the  greatest  symj 
mai  tist,  and    has    pointed  out  valuable   details  whi 

I    to  her  by  himself,  m\s   that  in    the   paint. 
is  the  symbol  <>t  Opportunity,  which,  once  I 

\  'd  here  the    ■  all  th. 

have  culture   at    all,   ah 

,  instin  l        t  is  with  1 
to  US  I  that    i 

ne\ 
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Watts  as  .1  portrait  painter  was  revealed  to  me  entirely  in  the 
Natioi  P  -trait  Gallery;  and  as  a  sculptor  in  the  studio  at  Little 
Holland  House,  the  artist's  winter  residence  in  London;  though  we 
have  clearsignsof  power  in  the  portrait  of  himself  in  the  Uffizzi,  with 
its  exquisitely  delicate  harmonies  and  its  mature  and  thoughtful  expres 
n;  and  in  the  other  portrait  of  himself,  painted  in  1*04,  in  which 
we  see  him  with  a  formal  heard  and  with  a  hat  posed  and  shaped  like 
that  of  an  Italian  artist,  perhaps  a  contemporary  <>f  Andrea  del  Sarto; 
and  though  the  bust  of  Cfytie,  which  he  chose  to  adorn  his  room  in 
the  above-mentioned.  Tate  Gallery,  shows  evidence  of  plastic  talent  and 
of  a  successful  assimilation  of  classical  feeling;. 

He    painted    all    the    most   important  people  of    his   time      poets, 

iphers,  novelists,  politicians,  cardinals,  great  society  ladies,  people 

•   the  middle  class,  both  handsome  and  plain.      I  Ie  included  also  in  his 

tilery,  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Victorian  Age,  many 

oth(      I    iropean   persona.      .   Guizot,  Thiers,  and  (amongst   Italians 

R        ••  .  P  nizzi  the  librarian,  the  Contessa  di  Castiglioni,  and  Garibaldi. 

that  we  may  say  that  he  disputes  with   the   Bavarian   Lenbach  the 

•ion    of    being   at   least   the   most   prolific   of   European    portrait 

nters.     Certainly  he  had  no  rivals  in  England.     And  his  superiority 

seems  to  me  to  assert  itself  also  in  the  number  and  variety  <>t  the  types 

which  he  has  portrayed.     Robert  de  la  Si/cranne,  who  condenses  in  his 

brilliant  book  on  "Contemporary  English  Painting"  a  number  of  facts 

the    results   of    direct    observation,    notes    that    as    Watts   did    not 

mechanically  reproduce    his    model  in  order  to  materialise  the  spirit    of 

the    myth   .  neither   did    he    look  too    much    at    the    persons    he  v 

"II  les  lit,  il  les  ecoute,  il  les  experimente  en  quelque  sorte, 
■•  le  trait  distinctif  qui  les  isole,  les  specific  et  qui  reste  seul 
>uvenir  lorsqu'on  pense  a  eux;  mais  il  ne  s'inquiete  pas  de  ce 

qui  n'est  pas  en  eux  s;MMe  d'idee." 

I  would  add  that  bv  this  method  the  character  of  the  sitter  emerges 
with  absolute  clearness,   with   the  touch  of"  life  like  sincei 
These    portr    I       re  alike  in   form;    with    the   exception   of'  a   few  full- 
length  portraits  men,  the  rest  are  almost  all  halt  lengths  ;  but  tins 
almost  entirel)  external,  or,  at  most,  was  decided  upon  In 
•    •  because  he  wished  to  present  them  all  to  the  country.    Their 
truthfulness  and  their  chan  I    m  aia  by  their  sincerit)   "t 
colour.    We  ma)  repeat  w  th  Gabriel  Mourey,  the  other  French  ci  1 

•1  interpret         learlj  1   1    \-t  of    England  in   the 
entur)  :   "  I  .<    peintre  seul  triomphe  ici,  puissament  arme 

in  art,  habile  a  traduire  et  a  mettrc  en 
lumiere  li  d'une  pcrsonnalitc,  avec  une  belle  amplcur 

•  une  ma"  •  >uple  et  f"i  : 
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......  .      . 

•    I  Mount-!                 But  i 

n  illun  .... 

V1  its  thin  face,  il 

itely  r  f  Van    Dyck's    l 

Pitti  G  But  A       I  >      .      *: 

...              .       .  .   .       |               painter, 

•i  the  cun         I  it-  skull ; 
i     u  have  made  me  look  like-  a  craz>  labourer,"         I 

4 

I  he  s.iu  •  rtrait  ■■■.  the  artist  had  paillt<  I.      \ 

:      ,  with  a  tuft  <'t'  v.     • 
...  the  broad  forehead,  with  its  inl 

the  wrinkled  brows  and  the  prominent  and  rather  bitter  I 
t  as  M       I  t  w  rote,  t  >  let  loose  the  thu 

eloquence  u |        the  crimes  an  of  his  age.     A.i 

■  hich  v-  not  see,  the  left  hand 

it  arm,  in  a  tion  was  verj    t  ;-..i'     I       tic  of   th< 

t  reel  •  as  she 

n   <>r  infirmity  and   weariness.      Vfter    I   had   set 

* 

•   graphs  lich  are  preserved  in  his  unprete    I 

.   ind   the  bronze  monument  a   little  distana   I 
me  that  in  Watts's  picture  we  have  I  I  impress 

hum       •  ir  which  dwelt  in  that  most  proud  and 

Cert  tinh    l  i    ••■•       missed  b)    W 

him  finely,  and  stdl  more  finely  surrounded  him  w  I 
phcrc  of  i  it   mystery.     In   the  same  gall< 

ted  by  M  ;  the-  attitud 

•  •      •  immon  and  the  colour  scheme  i 

inl) ,  w  hether  he  repres<    I    I 
Mill,  or  I  I  , 

II'  R 

•      •  ■  •  ■         G.       Wai 

Bel  (  i  I  will  call  attenl  to  t 

•     f  Gladstone.     It  v 

firmly  h  I  ful 

modellin       ft  rhc  commentator 
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I  I  <mer  is  shown  in  the  serenity  of  the  beardless  face  and  in  the  keen 
brown  eyes.  All  the  force  of  the  teller  ot"  oak  trees  is  in  the  prominent 
nose  and  the  tightly  closed  lips  of  one  accustomed  to  rule. 

But  the  chef  d'eeuvre  among  Watts's  portraits  (I  only  know  the 
nburne  by  photographs)  seemed  to  me  to  be  that  of  Joachim 
the  musician  in  the  charming  and  quiet  house  near  Holland  Park. 
Even  now  1  seem  to  see  that  broad  face  standing  out  ot  the  back- 
ground of  mysterious  harmony  to  draw  from  the  violin  a  strain  in  accord 
with  his  dream.  The  fingers  stretched  over  the  strings  have  none  of 
the  usual  artificial  contraction.  We  fee]  that  the  bow  is  gliding,  one 
?ht  almost  suv  hovering,  in  a  prelude  of  the  dawn,  tull  of  profound 
sentiment.  Whistler  has  given  us  another  celebrated  violinist.  But 
the  full-length  of  Pablo  Sarasate  in  a  frock-coat  is  merely  theatrical. 
In  a  corner  ot  the  room  I  was  surprised  to  see,  or  father  to  discover, 
a  roucrh  sketch  of  Garibaldi.  But  from  the  artist's  indistinct  recollec- 
tion  I  could  not  gather  any  facts  which  threw  light  on  it. 

Little  Holland  House  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion  as  to  the  error 

of  even  the  most  recent  modern  criticism  (see  the  article  by  G.  Savich 
in  the  Revue  of  April   ist,  1901)  in  misunderstanding  or  passing  over 

the  master's  work  as  a  landscape  painter,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
revealed  to  me  his  eminence  as  a  sculptor.  The  View  of  V  - 
had  already  struck  me  immensely  when  1  saw  it  at  Paris  in  1900,  first 
because  a  certain  school  ot  criticism  had  suggested  that  landscape, 
having  no  philosophical  value,  was  a  kind  ot  art  which  Watts  had 
neglected.  What  a  world  ot  burning  and  palpitating  lite  there  was  in 
this  little  canvas  !  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  attractive  beauty  ol 
that  delicious  landscape,  with  Vesuvius  standing  over  it  like  a  menacing 
Fate,  had  never  been  interpreted  with  greater  eloquence  or  more  vivid 
atmosphere.  I  I  ere  were  all  the  dreams  which  are  dreamed  by  VOUth 
in  its  thoughtlessness. 

But  now,  as  we  stand  before  the  Mountains  '  Meni  nei  with  their 
rtiLrL!ed  and  awtul  peaks,  how  can  we  repeat  that  he  looked  at  nature 
with  an  indifferent  eye  ?  And  he  has  devoted  other  compositions  to 
Italian  landscape,  ami  specially  to  Carrarra  and  the  snow)  Alps,  when 
tor  the  first  time,  like  Ruskin,  he  saw  them  and  acknowledged  their 
spell. 

Nor  did  he  neglect  the  beauties  ot  his  own  country;  the  woods 
of  Freshwater  and  the  Sussex  downs  alike  stirred  him,  leading  him  to 
direct  his  natural  delight  m  I  urner's  effects  into  a  more  modern  and 
alux  >Sl   impressionist  i  hannel. 

\ll   this  cannot  and  should,   not   be  left  out   ol   sight  by  anv  one 

who  would    contemplate    the  artist's   mind  in  his  gigantic    work.       It    is 
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•serve  that  the  painter  has  not  |  phedhislai 

but  '  them.        I  I       intention,  natural    to  a  temperament 

hill  of  the  classical  spirit,  is  not  only  a  direct   toll"  I    i 

I  .    -ut  also  has  with  B  >eklm's  more  modern 

work,  as  has  been  pointed  out  In   others. 

«... 

1  have  already  no'         the  bust  of  I  I  he  profile,  the  b 

ot"  the  neck  bear  the  most  evident  marks  of  another  classical  style  wl 
he  loved      that  ot  Greece.      The  only  trace  of  the  modern  spirit  is  to 
he    found    in    the    sunflower    cup      seizing    a    moment   ot    the    n 
logical    metamorphosis      which  title  forms  part   ot    the  .  tal.       This 

k  may  Ik-  admired  or  not,  according  to  the  critic's  frame  ot   mind  ; 
but    '       certainly  outdone  by  the  brilliancy  ot  the  canvases.      I 
just  the  opp      '      it  seems  to  me,  ot  what   we  find  in  the  case  of    I. 
I      E    'on.      When  1   stood  before  the  Athlete  l[  . 

still    more  when    I    saw  tile  wonderful   study  tor   it,  the  ur   of    the 

•  on,  the  perfection  ot    the  tonus,  in  spite   ot    their   extreme  smooth- 
.  made  me  forget   the  artist's  somewhat  Hat   paintings,  includ 
even  the  pathet  I    /  !        I ' 

In  the  middle  of  the  studio  was  the  figure  ot   a  Bishop  in  br 
laid   out    as    though   for   burial,   with    the    hands    joined   on    the  bre 

idh    and    firmly    modelled,  though    the    folds   of    the    drapery  were 
rather  harsh.      B   I  l       Ejreat  surprise  was,  after  passing  through  on< 
the  living  rooms  adorned  with  a  copy  ot  a   Titian,  to  come  out  in: 
small  space  which  had  once  been  a  garden,  in  which    were  laid  the  I 
iron    rails   which  had  been    used  by  the  artist  to  enable  him  to  work  at 
•  equestrian  group  of  Pr  %ress  in  the  open  air,  and  then  to   put 
it    back    under   cover.       Naturally,  since  Watts  was  in  the  country,  the 

tue  seemed,  to  be  quivering  with  impatience,  shut  up  as  it  was  u 
house,  which  was  far  from  large,  amidst  a  litter  ot  tools  and  Stud 
I    succeeded,  not  without    some    trouble,  in   grasj  eneral    lii 

and  was  rhus  able  to  understand  the  original  idea  ot  the  ai 
/'■  I  v.      I    ir    the  intrepid  v<»uth  on  his  fiery  char 

client    representation  of  an   explorer    who    has    reached    a    mount 
summit,  and   shades   his  eyes  with  his  hand  that  his  gaze  may  rea 

- 

the  furthest  limit  of  the  unknown    lands  which  he  will  conquer.       I 
impression  that    1    received  was  that  ot   a  vigorous  tribute  to  the  youth 

•  ■  t.      And,  as  I   sau  the  iv  .  looking  .is  thou 

the  clay  had  been  not   so    much    appl  ...  ls  flung  ,,,, 

•     n   masses,   I    felt   that    the  splendid  OCtOgCI 

ven  to  express  itself  in  the  work,  much  a  »embles  the  equestrian 

statue  of  the   hunter,   Hugh    Lupus,   in   Ch<  N   w    the  great 
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symbolic  group,  cast  in  bronze,  has  been  scut  to  the  Matoppos,  to  be 
erected  on  the  tombof  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  tribute  of  the  most  idealistic 
of  English  artists  to  the  most  idealistic  of  English  conquerors. 

[f  we  desire,  then,  to  sum  up  the  principal  artistic  elements  which 
to  make  up  the  powerful   and  distinct  figure  of  Watts,  we  must 
rec  .       far  .is  form  is  concerned,  that  the  influence  under  which 

he  worked  was  foreign  rather  than  national. 

The  only  English  painter  of  whom  we  can  think  in  connection 
with  some  of  his  work  is  Turner,  tor  whom,  moreover,  he  always 
the  liveliest  admiration.  But  even  the  Turneresque  charac- 
teristics, limited  as  they  are  to  his  vision  of  certain  landscapes,  sink 
into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  Phidian  conceptions  which 
live  before  us,  warmed  and  Strengthened  bv  the  intense  colouring  of 
Venice.  \-  to  the  subject  matter,  a  slight  distinction  might  be  drawn, 
but  it  would  be  of  a  somewhat  abstract  and  indistinct  nature.  Watts's 
subject  matter  is  essentially  English;  it  is  the  plastic  voice,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  whole  glorious  literary  movement,  which  is  one  of  the 
stinctive  features  <  t  the  Victorian  Age. 
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